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As one travels the streets of Bellingham, we see a multitude of small subdivisions. Yes, 
Bellingham is a 'welcoming' place. Our Town Common, on any given warm sunny day is host to 
from 25-50 families--walkers frequent the various paths..... The small Common at Crooks Comer 
is beautiful in it's simplicity.....Siver Lake has been restored to a viable summer recreation 
spot....A Veterans' Memorial is 'in the works"... 

We have our 'problems' as does every other SMALL town, but we also have our 'pluses'. 

Those of us, born in the town, still enjoy the small-town-atmosphere, even though changes 
and progress are rampant. We look at the BEAUTY around us, as portrayed in the picture above, 
and do our utmost to protect the town's atmosphere as we once knew it. 


Even in this day and age, there seems to be a 
resurgence of them. Have you traveled along the 
southern end of Maple Street lately? Much work is 
being done to widen and beautify the road.(not the 
least of which are the beautiful stone walls.) There is 


Bellingham.."WAST LAND" 


Summer is a great time for a variety of activities. A 
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pra er age an ie i aia een pee , Still a great deal of work to be completed, but the stone 
e ee : a ‘roman i tT Sa 2 pote ascinallon | walls emerging on property lines and along the 
with rocks, or specifically with stone walls. ~ roadway are a work-of-art. 


As one travels around New England, or 
BELLINGHAM, the area is a haven for stone walls of 
all sizes and shapes. They serve so many purposes. 

Years ago, stone walls in New England were 
extremely important--they indicated the borders of 
farms, separated fields for farmers. This whole area 
was over-run with rocks. In fact, in 1685 the town of 
Bellingham was described as "wast land"--a rocky 
place not suited for anything of importance....Early 
settlers discovered so many stones, as they attempted 
to clear the land--they called them "New England 
Potatoes"!!! 

According to experts in geology-small stones ina 
wall usually meant the fields were cultivated and large 
stones meant that cattle grazed nearby. 

Eons ago, glaciers buried the stones in the area and 
over the years with freezing, thawing and erosion, the 
stones rose to the surface. Since there was such an 
abundance of them, 'thrifty' settlers made good use of 
them. Walls were built everywhere to identify owner- 
ship.Even today, if you were to walk through the 


woods or meander down a dirt path, you would find Enterprising settlers and even craftsmen of today 


miles and miles of stone walls..... They make me 
a have found ways to put this abundance to good use. 
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OF THE STONES OF THE PLACE 


I farm a pasture where the boulders lie 

As touching as a basketful of eggs, 

And though they're nothing anybody begs, 
I wonder if it wouldn't signify 


For me to send you one out where you live 
In wind-soil to a depth of thirty feet, 

And every acre good enough to eat, 

As fine as flour put through a baker's sieve. 


I'd ship a smooth one you could slap and chafe, 
And set up like a statue in your yard, 

An eolith palladium to guard 

The West and keep old tradition safe. 


Carve nothing on it. You can simply say 

In self-defense to quizzical inquiry: 

"The portrait of the soul of my Gransit Ira. 

It came from where he came from anyway." 
Robert Frost 


In MENDING WALL, Robert Frost says-- 
"Good fences make good neighbors." 


for P--L-- 


We were asked to print more Civil War letters from W.G.White to his wife--- 
here are a few--- 
Fair Oak Station, June 16, 1862 
We are in sight of Richmond--here 2 days. Two weeks ago there was an awful battle here; 
thousands of our men were killed and woulnded. About a half mile from here the ground is 
covered with dead rebels that lay just as they were shot. We expect a fight tomorrow. Hope this 
will be the last battle, for we expect to take Richmond sure. Hope to God I will be spared to come 
home to my family. 
Camp Starvation, July 4, 1862 
We are celebrating the 4th of July here today. We have had 4 hard fights;--had 100 killed or 
wounded. Our Colonel, Powell T. Wyman was killed---we are almost starved; it is killing us; 
some days we march 26 miles. 
Camp Misery, July 16,1862 
I have been sick with dysentery. We are half starved and don't get any coffee now. We had 
a little tea last night, but it was awful, just like ink. Some officers don't seem to care whether we 
get killed or not. I have neither stockings or shoes, and only 1 shirt--send me some shirts and 
boots--send me some coffee and sugar; also some pipes, have been out of tobacco 4 weeks. Send 
some medicine for dysentery, a few lemons, and a piece of cake will go good; also some paper, 
envelopes and 1 towel. Last March we had to throw our things away--had to tear up all my letters- 
pictures I saved all right. 
Camp near Fairfax Seminary, Oct. 20,1862 
Got Capt. Weber to sign me a transfer from my regiment to his battery---and get more pay. 
Weber is from Watertown Arsenal. Been here 4 days and like first rate; am boss smith. 
Camp near Manasas Junction, Nov.13,1862 
I am poor as a crow; my clothes set like a shirt on a bean-pole. Cold here now. Only 18 
months longer to stay, thank the Lord. Fighting about 10 miles from here. 
Camp near Hagerstown, July 12, 1863 
---we had a terrible fight, I was wounded in the head. We left the plank road leading from 
Baltimore to Gettysburg,---our battery was on the brow of the hill about middle way, near the 
cemetery. The battle raged and the carnage was awful. Turning around in my saddle to give orders 
to my drivers and cannoniers, a solid shot from the rebels gun passed directly between my legs 
through the horse just back of his forelegs, killing him instantly. The legs of my pants were 
entirely blown off, and for a few minutes I did not know if I was wounded or not, or where I 
was.Our battery lost 30 men and 40 horses. At half past 4:00, we let up to cool our pieces--a flag 
of truce came from them so they could secure their dead, both armies doing the same, digging great 
holes and pitching them in, poor fellas. Terrible scenes lasted 2 hours. We were ready to say we 
were beaten when an army runner galloped along the lines shouting--that George McClellan was 
coming with reinforcements, and then an unearthly yell and a fearful charge drove the Johnnys 
entirely off the cemetery grounds and down the hill, retreating towards Richmond, Story was a 
canard---saved the day. Scarcely a tombstone or monument remains intact. Rest a few days from 
one of the fiercest, bloodiest battles in our history, and we go to Coal Harbor next.------ 


So goes the story of "Richmond and Way Stations". A story of a soldier who is moved 
from boredom to terror, from need to compassion. A man who truly missed his family while 
performing his duty for God and Country. From the little we have witnessed here one can imagine 
life as it must have been for the soldier away from home and on the battlefield. The story is 
definitely one of many reflections which must have been written in countless letters to loved ones 
on both sides. 


THROUGH THE AGES 


As we age, we hate to see things 
change so drastically. Such is the 
way things are happening in Belling- 
ham. Our once farm and mill town 
seems like a dream these days. 

It seems we take things for grant- 
ed in our youth. Sure, we expect 
change, but not in our own neighbor- 
hood. However, as folks pass on to 
a new dimension and a younger gener- 
ation comes along, things really 
change. Young folks don't want to 
follow in their parent 's footsteps, 
so strike off on their own. Family 
businesses are no longer the interest 
of young people. Thus, the little 
neighborhood grocery stores, hardware 
and drug stores are disappearing - 
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j town, especially ones with big old 
center chimneys and five fireplaces. 
: Homes built today will never hold up 
thate long. 
piece of our history gone forever. It 
can never be replaced. 

Our country roads are now clogged 
ith, trafficg A.leisurely Sunday 
FANS is definitely a thing of the 


It's so sad to see such a 


he used to be a common sight to see 
amilies out walking after Sunday 
Spring was a time to venture 
into the woods looking for wildflow- 
ers or evergreen or princess pine in 
'the late fall. 

In June, a ride through town would 

see fields of hay cut and drying and 
(the aroma is now but a memory. Scenes ~ 


many losing out to the big chains. ' from the past were fields of hay, cows 
The mills closed their doors when {lying in the shade chewing their cuds. 

textiles could be manufactured cheap- ; Fields of corn and huge vegetable gar- 

er down south or over seas. Farms dens graced the area. The old home- 


disappeared one by one. It was a steds always had flowering shrubs, 


hard way of life but a rewarding one. { lilac, 


bridal wreath and mock orange. 


The younger generation wanted no part Neighbors traded cuttings; flower seeds 
of working sun-up till sun-down with ;4recipes, vegetables etc. Housewives 
little time left for recreation. As |had small flower gardens and some had 


the young left the nest, and young herb, gardens close,to,the back door: 


blood is needed for farm work, the 

older folks found themselves alone en. 

and unable to keep a farm going. Gnensa.bann 
When offered a good price for their didn't have 


land, they sold it and builders quick-} and snow to 


houses had a summer kitch- 
shed would be attacked, 

and garage. It meant one 
to venture out in the cold 
feed the animals. Evena 


ly bought all they could get for PLivy.was.tucked,..into, the comer Gs 


housing projects or business develop- | the woodshed. 


There are not many of 


ments. Many old houses were torn these farm houses left, either. 


down to make way for the new. Barns 


Kids gathered anywhere there was 


and outbuildings disappeared as well. | a Place to swim during the summer heat 


On Hartford Ave. , several farms or skate during the winter. With the 
are gone. The O'Neal farm across town's population around 3000, folks 
from St. Brendan church is now knew everyone for miles around. 
Pilgrim Village. The Brown farm has How many remember the wooden. brid- 
a bank and roadway into a shopping ges over the railroad tracks on North 
plaza. The Olson farm has gas stat- Main, Maple and South Main Street? No 
ions, Home Depot and other stores. one complained about updating those 


The Furlong property is now a housing | hazards. 
There was a well in every back yard, 


project. Sawyer property is now Rte. 


495. Barrett property is now Happy some of which went dry every summer. 
Hill project. The Thomas chicken Therefore, town water was more then 
farm became apartments and is now welcome, and at that time, the best 
being leveled for 48 town houses. water in the area. 

Even the main house, built in the Every farm had an apple orchard. 
1700s with a center chimney, five When the trees were in bloom, folks 
fireplaces, much chestnut wood used took a Sunday drive to view and smell 
in its construction and visable pegs | the spring scenery. 

in the beams, is now a thing of the Honey wagons roamed through town 
past. I doubt very much if there fertilizing gardens with the winter's 
many homes of that vintage left in collection of manure. You didn't 
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have to see them to know they were in 
the area. 


Farmers could tell time by the mill 
When the whistle blew at noon 


whistle. 
farmers left the fields and headed 
home for dinner. Housewives always 


madelthree big meals a day as hard work- 
enfolk worked up healthy appetites] 


ing 
Farm women didn't work outside the 
home. 
with cooking, washing, 


cleaning, raising a family and helping 


Sucuwinetne garden. It left little 
time for much else. I often wondered 
how they had the energy to dance at 
barn dances. 

During the winter months men often 
went to work in the mill. My great- 
grandfather even worked one Christmas 
Day at the mill on Hartford Ave. by 
the Charles River. He lived across 
the street so no doubt went home for 
the holiday dinner. 

At haying time, 
get together and help each other with 
the hard chore and rush to get it in 
the barn before the rain came. 

Every farmer back then had a horse. 


The horse was used to plow, harrow and 


cultivate the garden, pull the honey 
wagon and harvest wagon. 
ed land, the horse was used to pull 

l@qgenepull out stumps, lug rock, and 


anything else that needed hauling, in- 


cim@@ingeice that was cut from the 
ponds and taken to the icehouse. 
worked hard and didn't have the time 
or energy to go to the gym or take up 
jogging. There were no fat farmers. 
Summer evenings, when the chores 

were done for the day, families often 
sat on the front porch visiting with 
neighbors. Folks retired early 
up early in the morning to milk the 
cows, feed the animals, pick up eggs 
and get some cultivating done in the 
garden before it got too hot. 


The mills no longer weave cloth,the 
cow and chicken farms are but a memory. 
The few fields left are no longer hayed 
but the saddest part of our"moderniza- 
tion" is losing the town's old houses. 
The true character of our town is gone 


forever. We are no longer the quiet 


country town as we Slowly become a sub- 
old homes 
It's like losing an 


urb of Boston. Our treasured 
are disappearing. 


old friend to see one torn down. 
F.M.M. 


There was too much to do at home; 


PLOnIng, canning, 


farmers would often 


As men clear- 


Folks 


and got 
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DEATHS 


Eugene E. Lemire 
Lula Brown 

Dorothy M. Pontonio 
Joyce J. Glose 
Peter J. Brown 
Norma F. Allard 
Dorothy A. Horace 
Joseph Lazzerini 
Margaret (McCracken) 
John F. Lavalley 
ViTGinlapRr.sleruLrett 
Joseph (Sonny Dobbie) Landreille 
Elaine (Levitre) Sahagian 
Alyssa Lee Wernig 

Forest F. Oliver 
Grace (Dauphin) 
Joanna C. Marino 


Gérard TY. Parziale 
Theimasl. Trice 


ALCHUL@T we lanconeur - 

Althea (Sabin) Marsolini 

Roy A. Weir 

Donald T. Levitre 

AGENUG@er -.COLLings 

Thomas B. Barthelson 

Warren T. Veazie Jr. 

Michael M. Arcand 

Marjorie P. (Hughes) Bartlett 
Mary C. (Mae) Vater 

Maureen (?) Mrs. Matthew Martin 
Badie Czupryna (B.H.S. Janitor) 
Thomas B. Heavey 

Alice Fafard 


Gaskill 


St. Laurent 


We've decided to give you a mouth-watering treat. 


| 
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Do you remember???? 


Walnettos(from the 20s and 30s) 

Crystalized ginger candy 

Necco- Wafers 

Boston Baked Beans(not the Sat. night kind) 
Anise Drops 

Mary Janes(not the shoes) 

Sassafras Drops 

Root Beer Barrels 

Fruit Slices 


And you could probably recall a few more....... 


MEMORIAL 


The collection of photos on this page are for you NATIVES of Bellingham who have moved 
away and are not able to view this beautiful monument in person..... 


M. BenMaor 


On May 21,2000 in conjunction with Bellingham's Memorial Day parade, the town unveiled 
and dedicated a Veteran's Memorial on a prominent section of the Town Common. Veteran's 
names of those who lived in and joined the services from the town and who served during 

World War II, Korea, Vietnam, Desert Storm, Beirut and Panama are engraved upon these stones. 
(More names will be added later.) 


Six service flags were hoisted to honor the 
6 services:Air Force, Army, Coast Guard, 
Marines,Merchant Marine, Navy. Many vet- 
erans from all these services were present. 
Bells were rung for those who gave their 
lives in the line of duty. 


It was a very moving ceremony and a 
proud moment for the town of Bellingham. 
ETA 


THEY’RE SEEING SPOTS — The family of Fire family and friends gather around. Scoot Kempton, 13. 


Capt. Robert Kempton of Thayer road, Bellingham, is is at left, and Barbara Kempton. 9, is at right, with 
seeing spots these days. ‘‘Missy’’. three-year-old neighborhood children also pictured. (Daily News 
Dalmatian. has had six pups, shown feeding as the Photo by John Lemish) 


Scott Kempton is at the left. Behind him are Russel Andrews, Eric Andrews. Next is 
Randy Grant, Shelley Grant, Deedee Grant, Barbara Kempton, Danny Grant and 
behind him is Tommy Grant. 


By any namie, they were the same hellions futer to be 
known as “The Katzenjammer Kids” and “The Cup- 
tain & The Kids”. Above dates buck to Aprii 22, 1917. 
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THE OLD FARM HOUSE Time marched by, as it always will, 


Lt stood. on spl But the house still stood on that 

So sturdy and tall MeCctleshs 1) 

And stood there until Where it had for nearly 300 years. 

A ‘dozer made it fall. And now it's gone and we shed some 
tears. 

It was stately and grand F.M.M. 


With shrubbery all ‘round, 
It guarded the land 
To which it was bound. 


A lilac lined driveway 
In many years past, 

A well by the roadway, 

We thought it would last. 


I watched the sunrise 
Turn its windows to gold, 
And as the sun set 

'Twas a sight to behold. 


It was home to many 

Over the years, 

But I remember one family 
With sorrow and tears. 


We grew up together 
Those children and I, 
The good times we had, 
Oh my, oh my! 


We swung on a rope 

From the old apple tree 
We sat on the front steps 
And told tall stories. 


We read in the shade 
Of a big maple tree, 
Then we'd play cards 
Or Monopoly. 


The house, always busy 
With so much life; 

The kids, a man 

And his lovely wife. 


As the years flew by 
And each left the nest, 
I didn't leave 

With all the rest. 


I settled in across the way 

In a place I planned to stay. 

My kids grew up and used to play 
Where I played when I was as young as 
they. 


BELLINGHAM & THE FORTY-NINERS 


It appears that Bellingham had an active part in the 
Great California Gold Rush in 1849. 
Here, Articles of agreement were drawn up, and were 


"....made and seconded this twentieth day of January in 
the year one thousand Eight Hundred and forty-nine by and 
between Rila Scott and Sarah Scott of the Town of Bellingham 
in the County of Norfolk and Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on the one part, and Malcolm S. Scott of the Town of 
Blackstone and County of Worcester and Commonwealth 
aforesaid on the other part, Whereas the said Malcolm S. 
Scott has entered into Copartnership with Jefferson Scott 
and others under the firm and title of the Massachusetts and 
California Mining & Trading Company, dating from the twenty- 
fifth Day of December in the year one thousand Eight Hundred 
and forty eight...." for the purpose of carrying on a Mining 
and Trading Business in California. 


Rila and Sarah paid three hundred and fifty dollars to 
Malcolm, with the understanding that they were to receive 
one-half of the profits from the business as accrued by 
Malcolm Scott. 


To lower the risk of investment, a one-thousand dollar 
insurance policy was taken out on the life of Malcolm - at 
Malcolm’s cost - and beneficiaries Rila and Sarah thus had 
the option of making up their three hundred fifty dollar 
investment, should Malcolm die, if profits hadn’t already 
done so. 


Henry C. Scott and Elizabeth Tillson witnessed this 
document on January 20, 1849. 


At the time of the gold strike, many investors such as 
the Scotts formed these investment partnerships. Money they 
paid in was used in many ways - some to "grubstake" miners, 
some to set up trading posts in the goldfields, and some to 
invest in equipment manufacturers, such as the Ames shovel 
factory in Easton, Mass. 


We don’t know how the Scotts made out on their venture, 
but it is a matter of record that fortunes were made and 
lost in such schemes. Much depended on the honesty and 
knowledge of the resident California managers of the 
investment groups, and it is a fact that receipts from the 
output of gold for the year 1851, in the amount of $55 
million, weren’t always fairly distributed to investors. 


Rila Scott may or may not have participated financially 
in the Comstock Lode silver frenzy of 1858 - but she did 
have extensive real estate holdings when she died; the money 
came from somewhere! 
FDD 


Looking Back 


About a mile east from Crook s 
Corner on Wrentham Street in 
South Bellingham is Rakeville. 
This name came about because of 
a rake factory once located in 
that arem owned by Jerald 0. 
Wilcox. He began this business 
in 1800 and later expanded to 
agricultural tools and cards for 
woolen mills. About twenty men 
were employed there and the pro- 
ducts of this factory were shipped 
to many countries. 


Mr. Wilcox had three wives be- 
fore he died on September 1h, 
1891. He was 91 years old. His 
son took over the business and 
was the last to operate the bus- 
iness. He died in 19l2. All 
are buried in the Rakeville 
Cemetery on Lake Street. 


The building then was used by 
Alfred Lyman from Clinton, 
Mass. for a silver plating bus- 
iness, after Wilcox's son gave 
up the factory. The building 
burned down in 1905 or 1906 
while it was being used for 
silver plating. 


In the pictures, the Wilcox home is shown am is still standing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Trahan kindly supplied us with this picture as well as the 
one of the Wilcox Barn across the street. The truck in front of the barn 
was owned by Henry LaPlante. Looking closely at the right side of the 
house picture can be seen Lea LaPlante and her daughter, Eleanor Majeau. 
They are the grandmother and mother of Mrs. Robert Trahan, 


S 
Y BUFF 
The BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION is in IsTO® 


S dire need of new members--we have recently lost 2 members and 
coe 3 of our members are in their 70s and 80s. We need members from 
«eh all three sections of the town. Without new '‘life' and interest in the 
Commission, we foresee the possibility of losing our Museum and 
the inability to publish the Crimpville Comments. JO 
XY, 
We must open the Museum on Sundays for approximately 73 2, 
8 months a year and we publish the Crimpville Comments in 4 80) 
fe different issues. We meet once a month.(Much work is done at Cc 
Ov, home.) | 
“Eup, 
&s We're looking for natives of Bellingham, but also those in- 
terested in history preservation. The attendant members will help 


you become involved and work with you, but we cannot wait too yTiZENS 
long. RESTED Cc 
INTE 


THE OLD LADY 
HAVEN'T A CLUE WHO SHE IS 


A very weird thing has happened. A strange old lady has moved into my house. I 
have no idea who she is, where she came from, or how she got in. I certainly did not invite 
her. All I know is that one day, she wasn't there and the next day, she was. 

She is a clever old lady, and manages to keep out of sight for the most part, but 
whenever I pass a mirror, I catch a glimpse of her. And when-ever I look in the mirror to 
eheck my appearance, there she is, hogging the whole thing, completely obliterating my 
gorgeous face and body. This is very rude. I have tried screaming at her, but she just 
screams back. 

If she insists on hanging around, the least she could do 1s offer to pay part of the 
rent, but no. Every once in a while, I find a dollar bill stuck in a coat pocket, or some 
loose change under a sofa cushion, but it is not nearly enough. 

I don't want to jump to conclusions, but I think she is stealing money from me. I 
go to the ATM and withdraw $100, and a few days later, it's all gone. I certainly don't 
spend money that fast, so I can only conclude the old lady is pilfering from me. 

You'd think she would spend some of that money to buy wrinkle cream. Lord 
knows she needs it. And money isn't the only thing I think she is stealing. Food seems to 
disappear at an alarming rate-especially the good stuff, like ice cream, cookies, and candy. 
I can't seem to keep that stuff in the house anymore. She must have a real sweet tooth, but 
she'd better watch it, because she is really packing on the pounds. I suspect she realizes 
this, and to make herself feel better, she is tampering with my scale to make me think I am 
putting on weight, too. 

For an old lady, she is quite childish. She likes to play nasty games, like going into 
my closets when I'm not home and altering my clothes so they don't fit. And she messes 
with my files and papers so I can't find anything. This is particularly annoying since I am 
extremely neat and organized. She also fiddles with my VCR so it does not record what I 
have carefully programmed. 

She tias found other imaginative ways to annoy me. She geis into my mail, 
newspapers, and magazines before I do, and blurs the print so I can't read it. And she has 
done something sinister to the volume controls on my TV, radio, and telephone. Now, all I 
hear are whispers. 

She has done other things-like make stairs steeper, my vacuum cleaner heavier, 
and all my knobs and faucets harder to turn. She even made my bed higher, so that getting 
into and out of it is a challenge. Lately, she has been fooling with my groceries, applying 
glue to the lids, making it almost impossible for me to open jars. Is this any way to repay 
my hospitality? 

She has taken the fun out of shopping for cloths. When I try something on, she 
stands in front of the dressing room mirror. She looks totally ridiculous in some of these 
outfits; plus, she keeps me from seeing how great they look on me. 

Just when I thought she couldn't get any meaner, she proved me wrong. She came 
along when I went to get my picture taken for my driver's license, and just as the camera 
shutter clicked, she jumped in front of me! No one is going to believe that the picture of 
that old lady is me. 


Contributed by Mary Delorme 
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WHEN THE GOOD FRIENDS DROP IN. 


It may be that I'm old-fashioned, but the times I like the best 
Are not the splendid parties with the women gayly dressed, 
And the music tuned for dancing and the laughter of the throng, 
With a paid comedian's antics or a hired singer's song, 

But the quiet times of friendship, with the chuckles and the grin, 
And the circle at the fireside when a few good friends drop in. 


There's something round the fireplace that no club can imitate, 
And no throng can ever equal just a few folks near the grate; 


Though I sometimes like an opera, there's no music quite so sweet 


As the singing of the neighbors that you're always glad to meet; 
Oh, I know when they come calling that the fun will soon begin, 


And I'M happiest those evenings when a few good friends drop in. 


There's no pomp of preparation, there's no style or sham or fuss, 
We are glad to welcome callers who are glad to be with us, 
And we sit around and visit or we start a merry game, 


And we show them by our manner that we're mighty glad they came, 


For there's something real about it, and theyarns we love to spin, 
And the time flies oh, so swiftly when a few good friends drop in . 


Let me live my life among them, cheerful, kindly folks and true. 
And I'll ask no greater glory till my time of life is through; 

Let me share the love and favor of the few who know me best, 
And I'll spend my time contented till my sun sinks in the west; 
I'll take what fortune sends me and the little ] may win, 


And be happy on those evenings when a few good friends drop in. 


The obsolescent word “cowcealcher™ turned 
up in a crossword puzzle the other day, and it 
was enough to remind one thal there were 
peculiarities even in what we think of as the good 
old days. 

When the railroad was new and locomotives 
were built to run at such unprecedented speeds 
as 20 or 3) miles an hour, there had tq be concern 
for accidental obstacles on the tracks. In an 
agricultural age, the obstacles were likely to be 
cows. So somebody unknown to fame designed 
} an iron triangle for the front of the iron horse and 
called it a cowcatcher. 

So far as is known, no cowcatcher ever caught 
a cow. No doubt it knocked a good many into 


The Cowcatcher 


Edgar A. Guest 


“Kingdom Come" and it certainly was_ in- 
timately involved in many a collision. Jn spite of 
its efficient appearance, the cowcatcher failed to 
fend off every obstacle which could derail a 
locomotive. 


The amazing thing was thal builders con- 
tinued to put cowcatchers on every engine for 
many decades after their uselessness must have 
been apparent. The cowcatcher went on the 
locomotive just because it always had, just as 
buttons still go on the sleeves of men's jackets. 

On today’s streamliners the iron triangle has 
been replaced by a rounded apron. It still doesn’t 
catch cows. The Boston Globe. 
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QUESTIONS(?) & ANSWERS (! ) 


Question: I have checked in a town 
where my grandparents said they 
lived, but found no record. Is there 
any other record besides that=zof* 
the Town Clerk? 
Answer: Yes. The Town Clerk would 
only have records of birth, marriage 
or death, voter registration, etc. 
If your grandparents were shop or 
factory workers, it might be that 
they did not have children, or were 
married in that town. They just re- 
sided there. 
But there are other sources. You 
might find them on a census record, 
or on a tax record in that town, if 
they owned property, or paid a poll 
tax. Some towns have kept early rec- 
ords, and othersmaintain only a 
contemporary file. If the town has a 
historical society, they might have 
these old publications. 
See if there are any town director- 
ies, atlases or maps, or telephone 
directories. 
Check fraternal organizations - 
KofC, Masons, town communal groups, 
and if available, local newspapers 
covering the area. 
Social Security records may help, 
and . if Grandpa served in the 
military, there will definitely be 
a record, and along with that, see 
if the local veterans' organizations 
may have recorded him as a member. 
Family genealogies of related names 
may have some information; The New 
England Historic Genealogical rooms 
at Boston are a must for this, as is 
the Archives collection at Columbia 
Point. 
Church records are often a source of 
residents' names, especially if they 
didn't own property. It was common 
for individuals to join churches, 
and sometimes, this is the only rec- 
ord of persons in a town or city. 
The best place to start is at the 
local historical society or commis- 
sion. Personnel there are knowledg- 
able as to information sources, and 
can advise you as to other sources 
and search procedures. 

FDD 


IS THERE ANY BELLINGHAM RESIDENT, PAST OR PRE- 


SENT, LISTED AS A RECORD HOLDER I 
BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS??2? hel ye 


Yes, Geoff Bodine won 55 races in 1978 wh 
was a Bellingham, Ma. resident. eae 


ne Bee habe ois driver in terms of earnings is Darrell Waltrip (b 
s a see 14 of Franklin, Tenn, whose career earnings reached 
1 : ; 63 through May 8, 1988. Richard Lee Petty (b Randleman 
NC. July 2, 1937) has 200 NASCAR Winston Cup wins, 1958-87. 
' iia nee a 1967 with 27 wins. Geoff. Bodine won 55 ices 
pecans state os the single year’s récord of $2,383,187 in 


aos memes mae ae 


“ere 


1989 GUINNESS BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS 


, a ee 


be Onecare 334 
€ Geoff Bodine . 
force 


Geoff's son, Brett Bodine is also a champion 


race car driver. Brett attended Bellingham 
schools. ae 


Car 26 Quaker State 


CAR NUMBER: 26 
TEAM: King Racing, Inc. 


SPONSOR: Quaker State 
Corporation 


TEAM OWNER: Kenny Bernstein 
DRIVER: Brett Bodine 


CREW CHIEF: Wayne Bumgarner 
CAR MAKE: Buick Regal 
COLORS: Green, gold and white 


ADDRESS: King Racing, Inc. 
103 Center Lane 
Huntersville, NC 
28078 


Pons, 
OFFICIAL \ “ 
Winston Cup Xie 


LICENSED PRODUCT © 1991 Pro Set inc aA eRe 


Information on Geoff Bodine was given to us by 
Andre Genereux. 


History repeats itself, which is a good thing, 
because most people don't listen the first time. 
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MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Dear Emie: 

Thanks for your help during my visit in May. I 
really appreciate your efforts. I am still searcning for 
any data mentioning my ancestor, Jeremiah POWELL 
whose 1832 Revolutionary War pension application 
stated he was born in Bellingham on Feb. 15,1750. 

If anyone has information of him, I would 
appreciate hearing from them. 

Thanks again for your kind assistance. 
Richard P. Draves 


Cnmpville Comments' 
This is to notify you that long-time subscriber to 
Crimpville Comments passed away. 

As we have had the pleasure of enjoying your 
"Comments" we woud like to be included on your 
mailing list. Enclosed is a donation. 

Mr. & Mrs, Herman DeVries 


Dear All, 

I am enclosing a check in memory of my 
cousin,Eunice Foley Nicholson. She was a remarkable 
woman and blessed with an impressive memory of 
Bellingham. She will be sorely missed by her family 
and many friends. 

Sincerely, 
Ruth(Dore)Sweezey 


Dear Sirs: 

Enjoy Crimpville Comments even though I moved 
from Bellingha, in 1937. I still have fond memories of 
growing up in Bellingham. 

The pictures of Ernest Belcher's home brought 
back fond memories. They hada MacIntosh apple 
tree in front and | can still savor the taste. Spent many 
a day there with their son, Norman. 

My sister Shirley has her picture in this issue, but I 
have to say I would not have recognized her if she 
wasn't identified in the caption. 

Enclosed a small donation. Please note address 
change. 

John R. Hunter,Jr. 


Gentlemen; 

Here's for my Crimpville Comments--as you 
know, I was born at Bellingham 4 Corners, April 
22,1913. My father, Joseph William Bourcier was 
known as Joe Nicklaus. 

You have him in your Comments as the builder of 
the seats around the tree opposite Thayer's Store--to 
wait for the street cars. 

He also worked on the Ben Franklin Bank in 
1915 in Franklin,MA. My sister, Mrs. Fred 
Thibedeau still lives in Franklin. She'll be 92 this 
November. 

I may be wrong but I thought years ago you said 
Ben Franklin was born in Norfolk, between Franklin 
and Boston. 

My sister says the Four Corners ain't what it 
used to be when I lived there. She calls me every one 
or two weeks....When I was born there was no 
Catholic Churches in Bellin gham, soI was baptized 
in Millis, MA.and recorded in Bellingham Center by 
my grandfather, Pete Goyer. Two years later, they 
built a small wooden Catholic Church in Franklin. I 
made my Ist Communion there at 8 years old, taken 
by my sister, Florence(Mrs. Fred Thibedeau). 

I went to Bellingham Center school. Dorothy 
Spencer was in my class. She lives down here in 
Lakeland, if she still lives. If she does, I'm here 
also. 

I moved to R.I. when I was 9 years old and then 
to Florida when I was 57. I am 87 now. My wife 
died recently, so I'm all alone here. Thank you for 
your Crimpville Comments. 

George R. Bourcier 


Dear Mr. Taft, 

My brother, Bertram Remillard sent me a copy of 
the 'Crimpville Comments' and I was impressed and 
pleased to read the article on our family business, 
'Remillard's Bakery’. 

I enjoyed reading everything as I am familiar with 
many names and memories you wrote about. 

I am happy to enclose a donation and please in- 
clude me on your mailing list. I look forward to 
reading more issues from far-away Florida. 


Claire(Remillard)Johns 


CODDDDDDDVDVCNVVCNCNDNDNODNO OOOO OOOO O0O OCC C000 000 


When the tide of life turns against 
you, and the current upsets your boat, 
don't waste tears on what might have been, 
just lie on your back and float. 
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| Gone From The Scene 


(See ae Sy * : 


OP SDE *-78 
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DONATIONS 


Herman & Berneta DeVries 
Burton Rhodes 

Arthur & Eileen Remillard 
Lester & Miriam Wilcox 
Marcia & Diane Crooks 
Millie & Carleton Patrick 
Rene & Marge Laferriere 
Kevin Donovan 

Steve & Deborah Champeau 
George & Carol Cleveland 
Claire Foley 

John L. Hunter 

Claire M. Johns 

June H.Merrick 

Bernice Bibbins 

Richard Draves 

Mary L. Williams 

Lillian Fielder 

Isabelle Thayer 

George Bourcier 

Dorothy Spencer 


Helen Dufresne 
Douglas & Ruth Carr 
Mary E. Lewinsky 
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TRAIN in my BACKYARD 
More scenes from the past. 


WHEN COLORFUL AUTUMN CAME... 


COOKING ON THE KITCHEN STOVE TEASED OUR NOSTRILS... BITS of WISDOM 


The rung of a ladder was never meant to rest upon, but only 
to hold a man's foot to enable him to put the other foot somewhat 
higher... 


No man, nor any body of men, is good enough or wise 
enough to dispence with the tonic of criticism. 


Ne 


=O" . PU, Sa mies Be 


ission 


Bellingham Historical Comm 


3 Common, Street 
Bellingham, MA 02019 
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Bellingham Police Dept. calendar showing Police Chief Euclide Fleuette 
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